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I04 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VII. 

thought both depend for their development upon the attitude of the 
individual, and react upon it. Upon the lower plane, that of mind as 
a part of nature, the ruling motive is feeling, the satisfaction of a want 
(Beditrfniss), conformity to environment ; on the higher plane of spirit, it 
is the ascent to a system of thought and the search after absolute truth. 
This higher life he defines as personal, in distinction from the lower, which 
is individualistic. On the higher plane the individual identifies himself 
with the system of thought, and his ascent is not determined by empirical 
conditions. The constitutive moments of the personal spirit are thought 
and the ego, and the union of these two represents the really existent. 
Nature, as the sequence of merely empirical facts, has only an inferior 
reality. Mind, as a part of nature, has also a reality inferior to that of 
spirit ; but, as capable of being brought under the ideas of the spirit (Kant's 
Vernuft-Ideen), it is potentially spiritual. Spirit, then, as the union of 
thought and the ego is particular, and the difference of systems of thought 
is due, therefore, as much to the peculiarity of personal spirits as to the 
historical conditions. Finally, the doctrine of thought and the ego, as 
constituting the highest reality within our knowledge, offers a basis for 
postulating the immortality of the soul or the personal spirit. 

Warner Fite. 

Experience, a Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. Wilfrid Rich- 
mond. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. — pp. 64. 
The object of this admirable little essay in epistemology is to bring 
philosophy back to experience, as its only satisfactory starting-point. 
' ' Philosophy now finds the testimony of experience discredited. Its en- 
deavor is futile, unless the credit of its sources is reestablished. The cur- 
rent doctrine taught is that, whatever else experience may afford us, it 
cannot give us the knowledge of reality. The purpose, then, of this 
' Chapter of Prolegomena ' is to deal with this initial obstacle to the 
progress of philosophy, the doctrine that we cannot know ' ' (Preface). 
Agnosticism or phenomenalism rests on the theory that knowledge begins 
with what is given in sensation, given to the mind or subject of knowledge 
by the object or thing known. This theory so separates the mind and 
reality as to make their real connection in knowledge difficult to conceive. 
But the truth is that the starting-point of knowledge, the elementary datum 
of experience, is a feeling of reality which is unconscious of the distinction 
between self and thing, and contains both in unbroken unity. This 
original feeling may be 'described;' it cannot be 'expressed.' Its 
language would be 'adverbial' or ' interjectional, ' not predicamental. 
Philosophy has confused "feeling itself, feeling as it is felt, and feeling as 
it is recalled and described in an intellectual judgment" (p. 24). "The 
Kantian criticism showed that the ' given ' sensation owed all its content 
to the activity of thought, bringing this sensation into those relations with 
other sensations without which it is a mere indeterminate datum " (pp. 30- 
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31). "As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as this sensation or ap- 
pearance represented by the judgment, 'I have a feehng ' " (p. 34). 
' ' The first act of the perceptive consciousness, again, does not produce a 
judgment of the type, ' I have a feehng,' ■ I see an appearance of white,' 
but of the type, ' There is a white thing ' " (p. 36). " Knowledge arises, 
then, from a feeling in which we self-conscious svibjects, as lookers on, 
may see the presence of a ' subject ' of the feeling consciousness, and of 
an 'object' by which the feeling consciousness is modified; but the feel- 
ing, as felt, is neither subjective nor objective. And knowledge itself 
begins when a perception arises from this feeling, in which the subject 
and object, latent in feeling, have started into distinction from one 
another" (p. 37). This is the author's answer to the question. Can we 
know reality ? ' ' There is no bar to our knowledge of reality in the fact 
that knowledge takes its birth from a state of consciousness in which 
subject and object, mind and reality, are indistinguishably one; nor yet 
in the fact that the first step in the development of knowledge sets them 
face to face with one another as interdependent and correlative factors in 
experience" (p. 38). On this view, "the world we know resumes its 
place as real. We can start from experience as it stands. We are not 
forbidden to think that it is what it appears to be — the revelation of 
reality" (p. 39). What this reality is, is briefly suggested in the closing 
pages of the essay. " It is the task of philosophy to take the most typi- 
cally real reality of experience, the intimate knowledge of personality, 
realized through the threefold faculty of personality itself, as the standard 
of our apprehension of experience as a whole ' ' (p. 64). By reason of its 
extreme brevity, the present essay is calculated rather to whet than to 
satisfy the appetite of the sympathetic reader, who will look forward with 
considerable expectation to the further discussion of these problems which 
Mr. Richmond hopes soon to offer. J. S. 



Nature et moralite. Par Charles Chabot. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1896. — 

pp. 287. 

This work is a contribution to the esthetics of morals. For the writer 
heroism is the type of all virtue, cowardice of all vice. In modern theories 
of ethics there is a contradiction between the one form of morality, obliga- 
tion, and its manifold content ; and it is as a means to the solution of that 
problem that the author offers this book. In the first part, which treats of 
the form of morality, the source of obligation is considered. This is not to 
be found in any heteronomous principle, either religious or metaphysical, 
nor yet in social compulsion. Nor does it arise from any such autonomous 
sources as feeling or a mysterious practical reason. The true autonomy is 
discovered in the theoretical reason, in the exercise of which the moral sub- 
ject becomes conscious of himself and his limitations, and imposes upon 
himself a law. 



